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The apostle. speaking of a preceding dispensa- 
tion, says, * The Law was our Schoolmaster to 
The Law 
had this tendency, perhaps, by its doctrine of the 
divine unity, whereby the Jews were preserved 
from idolatry, and directed to the adoration of the 
ONE TRUE Gop; by its discipline, teaching them 
an unreserved obedience to the divine will; and 
by its typical or figuratire character, most of its 


bring us unto Christ.” Gal. iii. 24. 


rituals clearly foreshadowing the more glorious re- 
alities of the gospel state. 


tropes and figures. 


spiritual reality. 


manner, by Christ and his Apostles. 


It may be proper, however, first to remark, 
that in treating of divine things they did not, in all 
cases, use figurative language in order to comply 
with Jewish custom, or to suit the prejudices of 
The realities of the spiritual 
world, and the medium through which they are 
perceivedare so different in their nature from 
those that are known through the senses, that it 


the Jewish people. 


is almost impossible to convey clear ideas of them 
by any Auman means. 


Evangelist affirms, in relation to‘ the multitude,” 


that ‘without a parable spake he not unto them.” 
Matt. xiii. 34. Hence we may safely conclude, 
that in many cases a figurative language is the term was so used by Jesus and his apostles, 


abolished,—from systems or theories which for hath life. 


The writers of all the 
books contained in the New Testament, having 
been born and educated under that law, were ac- 
customed to express themselves in symbolical 
languave; and hence their writings abound in 
Persons not well acquainted 
with their idiom, are very ligble to mistake their 
meaning, and to understand literally, that which 
is nothing more than a figure or emblem of some 
It is now intended to illustrate 
this subject, by a reference to some terms taken 
from the Old Testament, and used, in a figurative 


The nearest approach to) 
an intelligible language, in relation to spiritual 
things, is attained by the use of similies, meta- 
phors, parables, and other figures of speech. The 
Head of the Christian Church, who was perfectly 
acquainted with our nature, and knew how best 
to adapt his language to our understandings, al- 
most always addressed his followers in figurative 
terms. So generally was this the case, that the 





state, and the necessity of of self-denial, as a prepa-|the most dark and perplexing passages in the 
ration for it; give us perhaps a better illustration New Testament. Among other very bold figures 
of these infinitely important subjects, than could we find the following: “ Except ye eat the flesh of 
be given by any other mode of speech. the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no 
Our Lord said to the seventy, when he com- /ife in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh 
missioned them to go and preach the kingdom of '™y blood, hath eternal life, and 1 will raise him 
God, * Behold | send you forth as lambs among Up at the last day; for my fle sh is meat indeed, 
wolves.”’ In all parts of the world, where the and my blood is drink indeed.’ 
natural characters of the Wolf and the Lamb are! In these passages the terms “ blood”’ and “life” 
understood, his meaning must be obvious. But stand in relation to each other, as cause and effect, 
when figures are drawn from customs long since as ‘ope and antitype. He that drinketh my blood 
It is therefore evident that our Lord 
ages have been supetseded by others of a very|used the word blood as a figure of speech, and 
opposite character,—or from subjects unknown) with the obvious design of directing his hearers 
to the reader, the case is entirely different. In to that divine Spirit and Power, which is indeed 
order to understand the intention of the speaker, “ the resurrection and the life.” But, notwith- 


‘under such circumstances, the hearer must be ac- standing this manifest intention of their master, 
‘quainted with the systems, the theories, or the|such was the low and carnal state of many of his 
\subjects referred to; and thi® generally requires own disciples, that they could not perceive the 


time and means, which, in ay community, falls|spiritual import of the figure, and were greatly 
to the lot of but a few. When we read the lan-joffended. In this state of mind they privately 
guage of Christ, where it is ‘written ‘No man| communicated to each other their feelings, and in 
putteth a piece of new cloth unto an old gar- a murmuring disposition said, “This is a hard 
'ment,’’—*‘* Neither do men put new wine into old saying, who can receive it?’’ Jesus, perceiving 
bottles,” how few are prepared, even in this read- their difficulty, said to them, * Doth this offend 
ing age, to understand the force of the expres- you ?"’ and afterwards, to remove the offence, ex- 
sions, or the deep and important doctrine which) plained to them the figure. ‘* It is the Spirit that 
they convey? Under the class of figures, which, quickeneth,”’ that giveth life; “the flesh profiteth 
to be well understood, requires the knowledge al-|nothing. ‘Tbe words that | speak unto you, they 
‘luded to, may be included a large proportion of are spirit, and they are life.” They relate to the 
those which refer to the rituals and customs of holy spirit, which is given for the life of the world. 
the Jewish nation. This interpretation is so plain, that some learned 
None of these figures have, perhaps, been the Commentators have acknowledged its correctness, 
cause of more diversity and contrarjety of opinion, | although it was opposed to their own theories. 


of more extravagant and reve!ting doctrines, than) We think it may safely he efirmed, that where 


(that of animal blood. In the Jewish rituals blood ever blood is mentioned in the New Testament, 


bore a very conspicuous part. The priests,—the|as a means or cause of redemption or salvation— 
people,—the tabernacle,—the altar,—the vessels, wherever it is applied to the spiritual or immortal 
of the sanctuary, &c., were all sprinkled with this| part in man, it is used figuratively. ‘This senti- 
blood. It was ordained by the author of that dis-| ment is founded on a view of the nature of mate- 
pensation, as the medium of legal purification from terial blood, and the nature of the human soul.— 
\ceremonial defilement. It was used with much) Blood isa material perishable substance: the soul 
ceremony at the consecration of persons and is spiritual and immortal. 1t is difficult to under- 
things dedicated to the divine service. As food, stand how one can operate on the other, so as to 
it was forbid; because it was considered as THE produce any religious or moral effect whatever. 
LIFE of the animal. * The soul that eateth blood, Christ himself never preached the doctrine of an 
I will cut off from among his people, for the life outward atonement,—never taught that salvation 
of the flesh is in the blood.” * It is the blood that was to be obtained by the shedding of his material 
maketh an atonement for the soul; therefore | blood. He always placed forgiveness on the ground 
said unto the children of Israel, no seul of you of repentance,—acceptance with God on the con- 
shall eat blood,’ —* for it is the life of all flesh.’’| dition of obedience,—and final salvation on purity 
“ Be sure that thou eat not the blood, for the of heart. ‘lowards the close of that most extra- 
‘blood is the life,”’—* thou shalt not eat of it, that ordina ry communication called “the Sermon on 
\it may go well with thee, and thy children after the Mount,’ he expressed these memorable words: 
thee.”” Lev. xvii. 10, &e. Deut. xii. 23, &e. ‘He that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth 
Froumthese quotations we find that the Jews them, | will liken him unto a wise man who built 
considered the blood as the life of the animal, and bis house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
with this authorized view of the subject it was and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
understood, by those of the primitive Christians beat upon that house, aad it fell not, for it was 
who had been educated in the Jewish religion, as founded upon a rock.” It is worthy of observa- 
a lively emblem of that holy spirit,—that living, tion, that in all the “sayings” referred to no refer- 
vital, quickening power, by which man is raised /ence is made to any outward sacrifice whatever. 
from the death of sin into spiritual life. That the Love to God and man, meekness, benevolence, 
ig purity of heart, inward and outward conformity 


most effectual means to convey ideas of divine|evident from many passages in the New Testa- ‘0 the divine will, are taught as the essentials to 
truths. The Parable of the Sower, intended to, ment, some of which it may be instructive to con- salvation. 


prove thie universality of divine grace; the Para-| sider. 
ble of the Good Samaritan, to show the unlimited 


nature of Christian love; the Parable of the Prod 


“If we walk in the light as God is in the light, 
When Jesus was in the synagogue at Caperna- we have fellowship one with another, and the 


-|um, as related by Jobn in the sixth chapter of his blood of Jesus Christ his Son, cleanseth us from 
igal Son, to explain the Christian doctrine of the Gospel, he made one of the most highly figuratire all sin.”’ 1 John i. 7. 
Atonement; and the Parable of the Rich Man) communications ever recorded. 


and Lazarus, to teach us the certainty of a future, it is one of the most instructive, otherwise one of vine Master used it, as recorded by himself, (John 


If the Apostle here uses 
So considered the word blood in the same sense in which bis di- 
























































vi. 56) then his language is easily andetetsod, tadlot i in the least punished or hurt for opinion in re- 
18 full of important doctrine, as referring us for | ligion. 
salvation to the purifying influence of the holy Immediately the English Quakers, with the 
spirit, which is indeed able to “ cleanse from ail! good wishes of Charles 2d, fucked to West New 
sin.’’ On the other hand, if we are to understand Jersey, and commissioners, possessing a tempo- 
that he uses it outwardly, literally, materially, rary authority, were sent to administer affairs ull 
carnally, then we are involved in a difficulty,|a popular government could be instituted. When 
from which we cannot be extricated without vio-|the vessel, freighted with the men of peace, ar- 
lating our clearest perception of those laws that|rived in America, Andros, the Governor of New 
govern in the natural and spiritual worlds. By) York, claimed jurisdiction over their province.— 
none of these laws can we understand how mate-| The claim which, on the feudal systein, was, per- 
rial blood can act on spiritual existences. haps, a just one, was compromised us a present 
The term blood is used by Christ and his apos-| question, and referred for decision to England. 
tles to denote an active, powerful, operative agent.| Meantime lands were purchased of the Indians; 
It is represented as the cause of justification, the planters numbered nearly four hundred souls; 
(Rom. v. 9) the means of redemption, (Col. 1. 
14) cleansing from sin, (1 John i. 7) washing and 
making white the robes of the saints, (Rev. vii. 
14) and as a power by which we may overcome 
all our spiritual enemies. (Ibid, xii. 2.) To affirm 
that material blood is such an agent, is to reject 
the great mass of Scripture testimony, which as- 
cribes these effegts to the Omnipotent power of 
that divine word by which the worlds were made. 


with sail-cloth, the Quakers began to hold reh- 
gious meetings. 


1678. The Indian kings also gathered in coun- 
cil under the shades of the Burlington forests, and 
declared their joy at the prospect of permanent 
peace. ‘ You are our brothers,” said the sa- 
chems, “and we will live like brothers with you. 
We will have a broad path for you and us to walk 
in. Ifan Englishman falls asleep i in this path, the 
indian shall pass him by, and say, He is an Eng-| 
lishman; he is asleep; let him alone. The path 
shall be plain; there shall not be a stump to hurt 
the feet.’ 


It is the soul or spiritual part of man only that 
can sin, and of course, that can need salvation. — 
It is this part that becomes diseased by sin; and 
it is this part that requires a divine physician. It 
is this part that goes into captivity; and it is this! 
part that groans to be delivered from bondage. 
[t is this part that wanders from its peaceful 
home,—wastes its immortal treasure,—becomes 
‘* wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked;”’ and it is this part which the compas- 
sionate author of its being calls, by his Gospel, 
to return to its heavenly father’s house, where 
there is ** bread enough and to spare.” 

AQuvILA. 


light of peace dawned upon West New Jersey; 
and in November, 1681, Jennings, acting as Gov- 
ernor for the proprietaries, convened 
legislative assembly of the representatives of men 
who said thee and thou to all the world, and 
wore their hats in the presence of beggar or king. 
Their first measures established their rights by an 
act of fundamental legislation, and in the spirit of, 
\**the Concessions,” they framed their government 
on the basis of humanity. Neither faith, 
wealth, nor race, was respected. They met in 
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EXTRACTS FROM GEORGE BANCROFT’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


(Concluded from page 378.) 


equal rights. 
‘nity thus organized? ‘That they multiplied, and 
were happy ?—that they levied for the expenses 
of their commonwealth two hundred pounds, to 


Is it strange that they looked beyond the At- 
lantic for a refuge ?—and in March, 1674, a few 
months afier the return of George Fox from his 
pilgrimage to all our colonies, from Care!ina to 
Rhode Island, the haughty peer, (Berkeley) for a 
thousand pounds, sold the moiety of New Jersey 
to Quakers, to John Fenwick in trust for Edward 
Byllinge and his assigns. A dispute between 
Byliinge and Fenwick was allayed by the benev- 
olent decision of William Penn; and in 1675 Fen- 
wick, with a large company and several families, 
set sail in the Griffith for the asylum of Friends. 
Ascending the Delaware he landed on a pleasant, 
fertile spot; and as the outward world easily takes 
the hues of men’s minds, he called the place 
Salem, for it seemed the dwelling-place of peace. 


voted the Governor a salary of twenty pounds?— 


debt? ‘The formation of this little government of 
sands, is one of the most beautiful incidents in the 
history of the age. West New Jersey had been! 
a fit home for Fenelon. The people rejviced| 
under the reign of God, confident that he would! 
| beautify the meek with salvation. 


Every thing went well in West New Jersey; 
this method of reform (in choosing the Governor) 
was the advice of William Penn. 

It was for the grant of a territory on the oppo-| 
‘site bank of the Delaware, that William Penn, in 
| June, 1680, became a suitor. 


And now the men who had gone about to turn 
the world upside down, were possessed of a pro-| 
vince, what system of politics would they adopt? 

“ The Concessions are such as Friends ap-| 1681. March 5. “At length,” writes William) 
prove of;” this is the message of the Quaker! Penn, * After many waitings, watchings, solici t- 
proprietaries in England to the few who had em-!ings, and disputes in council, my country was 
igrated. “ We lay a foundation for after ages to! confirmed to me under the great seal of E ngl: ind. | 
understand their liberty as Christians and as men,!God will bless and make it the seed of a nation. 
that they may not be brought into bondage, but|1 shall have a tender care of the government, that! 
by their own consent; for we put the Power in| it be well laid at first.’ 
the People.” And on the third of March, 1677,| After a long passage, rendered gloomy by fre- 
the charter, or fundamental laws, of West New| ‘quent death among the passengers, many of whom | 
Jersey wete perfected and published. ‘They are!had in England been bis immediate neighbors, on 
written with almost as much method as our pre-|the twenty-seventh day of October, 1682 William 
sent constitutions, and recognize the principle of| Penn landed at Newcastle. 
democratic equality as unconditionally and uni-} The news spread rapidly, that the Quaker king 
versally as the Quaker Society itself. {was at Newcastle; and, on the day after his laud- 

No man, nor number of men, hath power over|ing, in presence of a crowd of Swedes, and 
conscience. No person shall at any time, in any| Dutch, and English, who had gathered round the’ 
ways, or on any pretence, be called in question, | court-house, his deeds of feoffment were produced; 
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and already at Burlington, under a tent covered , 


,a situation, “ not surpassed,” 
Afier such trials, vicissitudes, and success, the 


the first) 


nor 


the wilderness as men, and founded society on’ 
What shall we relate of a commu-| 


\tradition; here we may thrive, in peace and retire- 
be paid in corn, or skins, or money ?—that they! 


that they prohibited the sale of ardent spirits to! 
the Indians?—that they forbade imprisonment for! 





he duke of York's agent surrendered the terri- 
tory by the solemn delivery of earth and water; 
and Penn, invested with supreme and undefined 
power in Delaware, addressed the assembled mul- 
ttude on government, recommended sobriety and 
peace, and pledged himself to grant liberty of 
conscience and civil freedom. 

From Newcastle, Penn ascended the Delaware 
to Chester, where he was hospitably received by 
the honest, kind-hearted emigrants, W ho had pre- 
ceded him from the north of Envland; the little 
village of herdsmen and farmers, with their plain 
manners, gentle dispositions, and tranquil pas- 
sions, seemed a harbinger of a golden age. 

From Chester, tradition describes the journey 

Penn to have .been continued with a few 
Friends in an open boat, in the earliest days of 
November, to the beautiful bank, fringed with 
pine trees, on which the city of Philadelphia was 
soon to rise. 

Penn came without arms; he declared his pur- 
pose to abstain from violence; he had no message 
but peace; and not a drop of Quaker blood was 
ever shed by an Indian. 

1683. Jan. and Feb. ‘The enthusiasin of Wil- 
liam Penn sustained his excited mind in unceas- 
ing exertion; and he now selected a site for a 
city, purchased the ground of the Swedes, and in 
such are his words, 
** by one among all the many places he had seen 
in the world,’’—and he had seen the cities of Eu- 
rope from Bremen to Turin,—on a neck of land 
between the Schuylkill and Delaware, appointed 
for a town by the convenience of the rivers, the 
firmness of the land, the pure springs and salu- 
brious air,— William Penn laid out Philade ‘Iphia, 
the city of refuge, the mansion of freedom, the 
home of humanity. Pleasant visions of innocence 
and happiness floated before the imagination of 
his Quaker brethren. “ [lere,”’ said they, “we 
may worship God according to the dictates of the 
Divine Principle, free from the mouldy errors of 


inent, in the lap of unadulterated nature; here we 
may improve an innocent course of life on a vir- 
gin Elysian shore.” But vast as were the hopes 
of the bumble Friends, who now marked the 
boundaries of streets on the chesnut, or ash, and 
walnut trees of the virginal forest, they were sur- 
passed by the reality. Pennsylvania bound the 


‘northern and southern colonies in bonds stronger 
a few hundred souls, that soon increased to thou-! 


than paper chains; Philadelphia was the birth- 
place of American independence, and the pledge 
of the union. 


Meantime the news spread abroad, that William 
Penn, the Quaker, had opened “an as ‘ylum to the 
good and the oppressed of every nation; * and hu- 
manity went through Europe, gathering the chil- 
dren of misfortune. From England nad Wales, 
\from Scotland, and Ireland, and the Low Coun- 
tries, emigrants crowded to the land of promise. 
(On the banks of the Rhine it was whis spered that 
‘the plans of Gustavus Adolphus and Oxenstiern 
were consummated; new companies were formed 
‘under better auspices than those of the Swedes; 
land from the Highlands above Worms, the hum- 
‘ble people who had melted at the eloquence of 
' Penn, the Quaker emissary, renounced their Ger- 
man homes for the protection of the Quaker king. 
| There is nothing in the history of the human race 
like the confidence which the simple virtues and 
institutions of William Penn inspired. ‘The pro- 
gress of his province was more rapid than the 
‘progress of New England. In August, 1683, 
'** Philadelphia consisted of three or four little cot- 
,tages;”’ the conies were yet undisturbed in their 
jhereditary burrows; the deer fearlessly bounded 
past blazed trees, unconscious of foreboded streets; 
the stranger that wandered from the river bank 
‘was lost in the thickets of the interminable forest; 
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and, two years afterwards, the place contained 
about six hundred houses, and the schoolmaster, | 
and the printing press had begun their work. In 
three years from its foundation, Philadelphia gain- 
ed more than New York had done in half a cen- 
tury. 

England to-day confesses his (William Penn’s) 
sagacity, and is doing honor to his genius. He 
caine too soon for success, and he was aware of 
it. After more than a century, the laws which he 
reproved began gradually to be repealed; and the 
principle which he developed, sure of immortality, 
is slowly, but firmly, asserting its power over the 
legislation of Great Britain, 


His fame is now wide as the world; he is one 
of the few who have gained abiding glory. If the} 
general [yearly] meeting of the Quakers for a 
season forbore a positive judgment, already * the| 
poor hearts’ from Kirchheim, “the little handful’ | 
of German Friends from the Highlands above the 
Rhine, caine to the resolution that it was not law- 
ful for Christians to buy or to keep negro slaves. 
1688. ‘This decision of the German emigrants on 
negro slavery was taken during the life of George 
Fox, who recognized no distinction of race. «Let| 
your light shine among the Indians, the blacks, 
and the whites,’’ was his message to Quakers on 
the Delaware. 1690, Decem. 11. His heart was, 
with the settlements of which he had been the) 
pioneer; and, a few weeks before his death, he 
exhorted Friends in America to be the light of 
the world, the salt to preserve earth from corrup-| 
tion. Covetousness, he adds, is idolatry; and he} 
bids them beware of that ‘idol for which so mney 
lose morality and humanity.” 


1691. Jan. 13. On his death-bed, the vener-| 
able apostle of equality was lified above the fear| 
of dying, and, esteeming the change hardly deser-| 
ving of mention, his thoughts turned to the New) 
World. Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and W est| 
New Jersey, and now Rhode Island, and in some| 
measure North Carolina, were Quaker States; as! 
his spirit, awakening from its converse with sha-| 
dows, escaped from the exile of fallen humanity, | 
nearly his last words were, * Mind poor Friends! 
in America.’’ His works praise him. Neither} 
time nor place can dissolve fellowship with his} 
spirit. ‘l'o his name William Penn left this short! 
epitaph: ** Many sons have done virtuously in this| 
day; but, dear George, thou excellest them all.” | 

S. C.| 

Morrisville, Bucks Co. 3mo. 1847. 
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From the National Era.| 
BARCLAY OF URY. 
Among the earliest converts to the doctrines of Friends! 
in Scotland was Barclay of Ury, an old and distinguished| 
soldier, who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus in Ger-| 
many. Asa Quaker, he became the object of persecution| 
and abuse at the hands of the magistrates and the popu- | 
lace. None bore the indignities of the mob with greater| 
patience and nobleness of soul than this once proud gentle- 
man and soldier. One of his friends, on an occasion of un-| 
common rudeness, lamented that he should be treated so 
harshly in his old age, who had been so honored before.— 
“I find more satisfaction,” said Barclay, “as well as honor | 
in being thus insulted for my religious principles, than when | 
a few years ago it was usual for the magistrates, as I pass. | 
ed the city of Aberdeen, to meet me on the road, and con-| 
duet me to public entertainment in their hall, and then es.| 
cort.me out again, to gain my favour.” 


Up the streets of Aberdeen, 


By the kirk and college green, 


Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed, 


| 
Rode the Laird of Ury ; | 
| 
| 


Press’d the mob in fury, 
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Flouted him the drunken chur], 

Jeered at him the servant girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 

And the begging carlin, late 

Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate, 


Cursed him as he passed her. 


Yet, with calm and stately mien, 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came he slowly riding ; 
And, to all he saw and heard 
Answering not with bitter word, 


Turning not for chiding. 


Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 


sits and bridles sharply ringing, 
Loose and free and froward; 
Quoth the foremost, “ Ride him down! 
Push him! prick him! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward !” 


But, from out the thickening crowd, 

Cried a sudden voice, and loud— 
“Barclay! Ho! a Barclay !” 

And the old man, at his side 

Saw a comrade, battle tried, 
Scarr’d and sunburn’d darkly ; 


Who with ready weapon bare, 
Fronting to the troopers there, 
Cried aloud—“ God save us! 
Call ye coward him who stood 
Aukle deep in Lutzen’s blood, 
With the brave Gustavus ?” 


“Nay, I do not need thy sword, 
Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord; 
“Put it up, I pray thee: 

Passive to His holy will, 
Trust I in my Master still, 
Even though he slay me. 


“ Pledges of thy love and faith, 
Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 
Marvell’d much that henchman bold, 
That his Laird, so stout of cid, 

Now so meekly pleaded. 


“ Wo’s the day,” he sadly said, 

With a slowly-shaking head, 
And a look of pity ; 

“Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 
In his own good city! 


“Speak the word, and, master mine, 
As we charged on Tilly’s line, 

And his Walloon lancers; 
Smiting through their midst will teach 
Civil look and decent speceh 


To these boyish prancers !” 


“ Marvel not, mine ancient friend, 

Like beginning, like the end :” 
Quoth the Laird of Ury, 

“Is the sinful servant more 

Than his graciovs Lord, who bore 
Bonds and stripes in Jewry? 


“Give me joy, that in His name 
“I can bear, with patient frame, 
All these vain ones offer; 
While for them He suffereth long, 
Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer? 


“ Happier I, with loss of all, 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 

With few friends to greet me, 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Riding out from Aberdeen, 

With bared heads, to meet me. 





‘ 
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— 
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“When each good wife, o'er and o'¢ o 
Blessed me as | passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 
Through her casement clancing down, 
Smiled on him who bore renown 


From red fields of slaughter. 


“ Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 

Hard the old friend’s falling off, 
Hard to learn forgiving : 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords, 


Warm and fresh and living. 


“Through this dark and stormy night, 
Faith beholds a feeble light, 

Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 
In u patient hope I rest, 

For the full duy-breaking !” 


So the Laird of Ury said, 
Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 
Where, through iron grates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen! 


Not in vain, Confessor old, 
Unto us the tale is told, 
Of thy day of trial ; 
Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways 


Pours its seven-fold vial. 


Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O’er the rabble’s laughter ; 
And, while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 

Of the good hereafter. 


Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of Truth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 


Thus, with somewhat of the Seer, 
Must the moral pioneer 
From the Fature borrow; 
Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight’s sky of rain, 
Paint the golden morrow! J.G.W. 


— + oor 


To cultivate cheerfulness and tranquillity of 
mind is as much a duty as common honesty.— 


|When you fied that your mind dwells upon mel- 


ancholy images, and that the efforts you make to 


ichange the current of your thoughts are unsuc- 


cessful, it is time to resort to other remedies—to 


jexercise, to social intercourse, but above all, to 
|prayer.—N. A. Haven. 


+ooer.-- —- 


The engacements and possessions of this life 


lare to us valuable precisely in that proportion in 


which they prepare or conduce to prepare us for 
i|another.— Foster. 


-~~7—7eo > 


All pleasure must be bought at the price of 


| pain. The difference between true and false plea- 


| sure is jus st this,—for the true the price is paid 


| before you enjoy it—for the false, after you en- 


| Joy it. — Ib. 

—--+-—_—+ eee »—__—___. 
| There is an art or skill of bearing troubles (if 
|we could learn it) without overmuch troubling of 
| ourselves; as in bearing of a burden, there is a 
| way 80 to poise it that it weigheth not over hea- 
' 
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vy; if it hangs all on one side it poises the body 
down. ‘The greater part of our troubles we pull 
upon ourselves by not parting our care so as to 
take upon us only the care of duty, and leave the 
rest to God; and by mingling our passions with 
our crosses; and like a foolish patient, chewing 
the pills which we should swallow down.— Sibbes. 


I 


TV Vy, r 
WEEKLY 
DIED. 
On the 10th of 2nd month last, at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, John ©. Cox, Quincy, Illinois, Satty Row- 
LAND, daughter of the late Joseph G. Rowland, of this city. 








“The circle is broken, one seat is forsaken, 


One bud from the tree of our friendship is shaken, 





One heart from among us no longer shall thrill 








™ i sar : + * 1rmoargny y » spiri P ols Ss ce rith ill.” 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN( ER. With the spirit of gladness, or darken with ill 


PHILADELPUTA, THIRD MONTH 13, 1847. 


Young, lovely, endeared by the most tender ties to a nu- 


merous circle of relations and friends, she has prematurely 


descended to an early grave. “We remember her, as one 


We publish to-day, from our correspondent bik ‘Sieeih, coil he a tenn anes” Wie edie in 
Aquila, an interesting article on the subject of meekness of her quiet spirit, the unvaried amiability of her 
the typical and figurative language of Scripture. deportment, and the winning sweetness of her manner; 
Many of the illustrations appear to us remarkably which rendered her not only an attractive companion, but! 
a bright example of gentleness and purity. Her patience 
and resignation to the will of her Heavenly Father, under 
acute suffering, were remarkable; and she gave evidence 


apt, and the communication will repay an atten- 
tive perusal. 


—_---—  +eee »——_ — 


C } \i 1 besid : to those who attended her, that her last days were emphat- 
ongress bas acjourned; and besides passing . e¢ 

. ng ; J : I ically days of peace. We doubt not her redeemed spirit has 
bills granting immense sums for prosecuting the been admitted into “that city whose walls are salvation, 


war with Mexico, has passed one putting three and whose gates are praise.” 





millions of dollars into the hands of the President 
DESTITUTION AND AVARICE. 

On the Sth ult., a woman 59 years old, named 
Betsey Rich, living alone in a little room at 267 
Sixth Avenue, while cooking a miserable meal 
on a cession of a portion of Mexico to the United | with wood shavings in her fire-place, accidentally 
States. The object of the Wilmot proviso (whieh exposed her apron to the blaze and was instantly 
was attached to this bill), about which so much enveloped in flames. Her cries speedily brought 
nnn’ eeu eaid ees “thebeats Dantes frees enyi" crowd around her, but too Jate—her clothes 


' : . a, Were extinguished when nearly destroyed; and at 
territory which might be thus acquired. This|the recommendation of a physician she was con- 


proviso, after having been approved of by the veyed to the Alms-house, where she died on the 
House, failed in the Senate, and the House then| morning of the llth. As she adhered to the 
passed the bill without it. Episcopal denomination, though not a member, a 
clergyman of that church attended to give her 
: reise : ; Christian burial, and an Episcopal lady volunteer- 
in such territory, if it is acquired,—the subject! ed to pay the funeral expenses, when the clergy- 
now being open for future action. Many of the man suggested that her apartment (which had 
public papers confidently predict that peace will been fast locked meantime) might as well be 
searched to see whether she did not leave enough 
‘to pay the sexton. ‘The suggestion was follow-| 
ed, when, to the astonishment of all, especially of 
It is pleasant to turn from these warlike mea-|ihe philanthropic gentleman who had been fore- 
sures, to a proposition which makes us think bet-| most in smoothing her dying pillow, and on whose 
charity she had subsisted all winter, there was 
found a good bond and mortgage for $2800 (be- 
S side $100 accrued interest which had been offer- 
We allude to ,4 her, but she insisted on its being retained to 
the bill which proposed to grant halfa million of draw interest with the bond) a Savings Bank book 
dollars for the relief of Ireland, and two ships to on which stood $96 69 to ber credit, $38 in gold 
and silver in three purses wound up in list balls, 
beside a full chest of bed-clothes, clothing, &c. 
; ; The poor creature, though she had lived in filthy 
not have originated in the highest motives; but) anq squalid beggary with this abundant wealth at 
we prefer putting the best interpretation upon it,/her command, stated on her death-bed (without 
|hinting at the possession of this property) that 
\she had $1500 due her in Connecticut, of which, 
; Ge _ |however, no trace was found among her effects; 
gress, is the one which makes provision for a line}, 44 that a land agent nained Hiram Parker had 
of steam packets between this country and Eu- recently absconded, defrauding her of $200. 
rope. These increased facilities for intercommu- | 


for the purpose of aking peace. It seems to be 
taken for granted by many, that the terms of 


peace, if peace is attained by treaty, will be based 


Of course it does not 
follow of necessity that Slavery must be allowed 


speedily ensue—we sincerely trust that it may be 
the case. 


ter of our fellow-creatures, and leads us to believe 
that other feelings than those of animosity and cu- 
pidity can yet actuate our rulers. 


carry the food thus purchased to our starving, 


fellow-creatures. We are aware that this may! 


and regret that it was not fully authorized. 
Another important movement by the late Con- 


———_—_—__+ eee 


DEATH OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 

The accounts of the circumstances of the death 
of this excellent man which have been published 
‘in this country, have been brief, vague, and con- 
tradictory. We have received from an authentic 





nication have an important moral bearing. F'ree- 
dom of intercourse destroys prejudice; and the, 
latter, we know, is a fruitful source of strife and) 
contention between nations. If the resolutians of 


Congress are carried into effect, we shall proba- 


NTELLIGE 


lable to attend the meeting of Ministers and E 


N. Y. Tribune. | 





NCER. 


}- 
ders, and on the next day the Quarterly meeting. 
On First-day, the 27th, he was at meeting both 
morning and afternoon. In the morning he was 
engaged at some length in the ministry, and in 
the afternoon he offered up a prayer, evidently in 
allusion to the sudden death of Samuel Hoare, of 


\which he had that day heard, and which affected 


him very much. He was at the Norwich District 
Visiting Society’s meeting on the 28th, when he 
seemed poorly, but took part in the proceedings, 
speaking to two or three points before the meet- 
ing, and then requested leave to withdraw. He 
did not feel well enough to go toa meeting of the 
British School Society, where he was expected, 
but sent an apology and went home. ‘This was 
the last time he was in Norwich. 

“ No apprehensions were yet felt that he had 
received any injury from bis fall; but his indispo- 
sition was attributed to a cold, and to the effect 
upon his mind of the death of his brother-in-law. 
During the week he had an attack of a painful 
complaint to which he was subject; but this yield- 
ed to active treatment. It was not till the even- 
ing of the next First-day that danger was appre- 
hended. A telegraphic despatch was sent to Lon- 
don for Dr. Prout, who reached Earlham the next 
morning. ‘The symptoms had become very alarm- 
ing, and the Doctor gave no hope. A stupor 
came on about 6 o'clock, P. M., and he quietly 
passed away without a struggle, at 10 o'clock of 
the same evening. 

* There is no doubt that the fall was the cause 
of his death, by injuring some internal part, pre- 
viously diseased. On the whole, we may believe 
that it was wisely ordered that the result was hid- 
den from bim. The work ef preparation had been 
accomplished, and he was favoured with a peace- 
ful dismissal. 

“ The poor horse died before his master. Al- 
though he did not appear to have been injured, it 
was found that his skull was fractured—a proof 
that he must have fallen with great force.” 


<ieditectacsnctabatithidabicsistianbtpad 
LEGAL OPINION 
In reference to the observance of First-day as a Sabbath. 
We give below the decision of Judge Rice, 
Recorder of the City of Charleston, in the case 
of Solomon A. Benjamin, a Jew, charged with 
the violation of an Ordinance of that city, in sell- 
ing goods on the first day of the week. 


It will be seen that the Judge takes the ground 
that the Ordinance is against the Constitution of 
the State, and is therefore invalid. Enforcing the 
observance of any particular day in a religious 
sense, has always been objected to by Friends, 
and others who are free from the influence of 
priestcraft, as contrary to the principles of reli- 
|gious liberty, upon which our civil institutions are 
‘based, and it is gratifying to find that in several 


recent instances, in which the question has been 
legally tried, that this view has been sustained. — 
| While we rejoice at this, we by no means desire 
\to see a@ regulation so wise and reasonable, in a 
Sail ' , 

civil sense, dispensed with, though the particular 


day selected possesses no sanctity whatever, which 


a ° . - 2 ° ° | 
bly have three distinct lines of national steam! source the following accurate information as to| does not belong to other days. 


packets plying between this country and Europe, the cause and manner of his decease.— Trenton 


belonging respectively to the English, French, State Gazette. 


| * While he was riding home from a charitable 


and American Governments. a wen 
\meeting at Norwich on the 22d of the 12th mo. 


LECTURE.—Dr. H, Gibbons will take up the physiolo-/ his horse stumbled and fell, with his rider, to the 


gical portion of his course of Lectures, on Sth-day evening 
next, 18th inst., with the Heart and Circulation of the 
Blood; to commence at half past seven o'clock. Admission 
to a Single Lecture 25 cents. 


ground. J. J. G. did not, however, consider him- 


self hurt; and remounting, rode on to Earlham, 
his residence. On the following evening he was'2nd of May, 1801, entitled “Au Ordinance for 


| City Council of Charleston, 
vs. 
S. A. Benjamin. 


This was a summary process to recover the 
|penalty imposed by the 2nd section of an Ordi- 
nance of the City Council of Charleston, ratified 


City Court. T.1846 
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the better observance of the Lord's day, com- entirely consistent with the liberty of conscience 
monly called Sunday, and for other purposes and religious profession and worship, guarantied 
therein mentioned.’’ See City Digest, p. 272.— by the Constitution of the State. ‘The argument 
That section is in the following words: Sec. 11. of the question involved in the case, and one of 
“No person or persons whatsoever, shall publicly much ability on both sides, covered a wide range, 
expose to sale, or sell in any shop, warehouse or various authorities were cited, and analogies sug- 
otherwise, any goods, wares or merchandise what- gested, which it is not necessary here to repeat 
soever, upon the Lord's day, and every person so in detail, as the case seemed to be regarded 
offending, shall, for every such offence, be liable equally by the counsel employed, as one calling 
to be fined, in any sum not exceeding twenty dol- for the final and ultimate decision of the highest 
lars.” appellate tribunal of the State. 

The process alleged, “That S. A. Benjamin, on Being of opinion that the ground taken by the’ 
the 21st day of December, in the year of our Lord defendant was sustained by the correct interpre- 
1845, within the limits of the City of Charleston, tation of the Constitution of the State, and the 
in the State aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction carrying out into practical effect, of its wise and 
of the said City Court of Charleston, in a shop on '|jiberal provisions, in behalf of the entire freedom 
East Bay, in the City of Charleston, owned and of religious faith aud worship, | charged the jury 
possessed by the said S. A. Benjamin, did sell to that in my opinion, the 2nd sec. of the ordinance 
W. C. Gatewood of Charleston, certain goods, of the City Council of 1801, * for the better ob- 
wares, and merchandise, to wit: 1 pair of gloves; servance of Sunday, commonly called the Lord’s 
and also that the said S. A. Benjamin, did then) day,” was in regard to the present defendant, in 
and there expose to sale, certain goods, wares, clear and palpable violation of the 8th art. of the 
and merchandise, to wit: coats, pantaloons, gloves,' Constitution of the State, and therefore invalid, 
and other articles of clothing, by reason whereof, inoperative, and void. The jury under these in- 


the said Ss. A. Benjamin violated the second clause structions, found a verdict for the defendant, and 
ofan Ordinance of the City Council of Charleston, I received notice of an appeal on the part of the 


ratified the 2nd day of May, Anno Domini one plaintiffs, a copy of which is annexed. As the, 
thousand eight hundred and one, entitled ‘An Or- questions raised ‘by counsel were peculiarly, if not 
dinance for the better observance of the Lord's) exclusively for the consideration and judgment of 
day, commonly called Sunday, and for other pur-|the Court, it may be proper and due to the im- 
poses therein mentioned,’ and forfeited under the| portance of the case, that | should give at some 
same, for the said offence, to the use of the said length, but at the same time with all the brevity) 
City Council of Charleston, the sum of twenty | possible, the reasons upon which my opinion and| 
dollars for each of the said offences, making in judgment were founded. 1 may be allowed, 1! 


all for the said two offences the sum of forty dol- tryst, without impropriety and without wandering 
lars, which the said City Council of Charleston from the subject, to premise, that no one enter- | 


2 . ” j . e - s 
are entitled to recover. tains a more thorough conviction than myself that 


The defendant, who appeared by his counsel, the Christian Sunday, or Lord’s day, should be 
Mr. Phillips, admitted the fact of selling the pair kept in a becoming manner; and according to 
of gloves as alleged in the process, but denied the my religious faith, that it is a day peculiarly de- 
charge of any public exposure of his goods for voted and set apart to Christian worship, and 
sale as set forth. On the part of the plaintiffs, upon which the ordinary secular employments of 
(represented by Wm. D. Porter, the City Attor-|men, or in the language of the Church, all servile 
ney) it was admitted that the defendant is an Is-| works, should be suspended. But I have great 
raelite, and that he keeps as such, the seventh, doubts how far, and to what extent, the civil 
day of the week, or Jewish Sabbath. Upon this' power of the State, under a fundamental law, 
statement of facts, the case was argued to the guaranteeing to all mankind the free exercise 
jury by the respective council, the defendant con-|and enjoyment of religious profession and wor-| 
tending mainly, that the City Ordinance, in ques-| ship, without discrimination or preference, can 
tion, was contrary to, and in violation of the 8th prescribe, by a general law, binding upon all its 
article of the Constitution of the State of South | citizens, that under certain penalties, for the bet- 
Carolina, and this Ordinance was therefore inop-|ter observance, in a religious sense, of any par- 
erative and void. ‘That section of the Constitu-/ticular day, they shall intermit or abstain from, 
tion of the State of South Carolina, adopted in| any worldly calling, pursuit, labor, or employment 
1790, is in the following words: (Art. VIIL. § 1.) | innocent in itself, and not coming within the terms 
“The free exercise and enjoyment of religious/or spirit of the exception laid down in the Con- 
profession and worship, without discrimination or|stitution, and not falling within the legitimate 
preference, shall, for ever herealter, be allowed|sphere of mere police regulations. ‘Though it 
within this State, to all mankind; provided that) may not be necessary to the decision of the pre- 
the liberty of conscience thereby declared shall cise question involved in this case, | should per- 
not be so construed as to excuse acts of licen-| haps be wanting in candor, if | hesitated to avow 
tiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with) my opinion, that, with certain exceptions which 
the peace or safety of this State.” will be hereafter noticed, not falling within the 

It was insisted on the part of the defendant, operation of the general principle, in a commu- 
that the ordinance as to him was a direct inter-|ity where there is a complete severance between 
ference with, and in violation of, that free exer- Church and State, and where entire freedom of 


to some extent at least, the Christian holy day; 
although, according to his religious faith, he is 
required to keep another and a different day, as 
sacred to religion, and in conscientious obedience 
to the command of the God he worships. 


But it is said that the evident meaning and in- 
tention of this article of the Constitution, as ap- 
plied to the Jew, is to be considered as carried 
into full effect, while he is permitted to practise 
his religion, and to worship God upon the Jewish 
Sabbath, according to his faith, undisturbed and 
unquestioned by any; and that it is no violation 
of its terms or spirit, if in addition to this immu- 
nity, he is required, in common with all the citi- 
zens of the State, to pay respect to the Christian 
Sunday, by abstaining from his worldly occupa- 
tions. But the Constitution professes to give to 
all mankind an entire and perfect equality of free- 
dom in religious faith and worship, without dis- 
crimination or preference. Is it no discrimination 
or preference, to select by the civil law of the 
State, the day considered sacred in a religious 
sense by the Christian, and to compel the Jew to 
unite externally, at least, in its ebservance; to 
protect from possible disturbance those who wor- 
ship on that day, by requiring all others to abstain 
from every species of labor and employment, while 
the Jewish Sabbath is protected by no similar reg- 
ulation? 

In the view of the Constitution, are not the 
Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday pre- 
cisely equal, and those who worship God upon 
one or the other day, entitled to a perfect equality 
of immunity and privileges? 

It is sometimes said that it is a poor rule which 
will not. work both ways, and applying the princi- 
ple which seems to be contained in this popular 
adage, to the question before us, it may well be 
asked, whether in a corporation, having all the 
powers over the subject possessed by the Legis- 
lature of the State, if the Jews should happen to 
have the majority of the Municipal Council, they 
could, consistently with the artieles of the Con- 
stitution referred to, require by law on the part 
of the rest of the community, the same observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath, which is now required of 
them in regard to the Christian Sunday? 


It is apparent under this clause of the Consti- 
tution, that the right to enact such a law, may be 
as rightfully deduced in behalf of the Jew as the 
Christian, and that if the Jew has no right to 
complain of the existing law, as in violation of his 
religious liberty, the Christian in the case sup- 
posed, would have no other or further ground of 
objection. In truth, this great and fundamental 
provision of the Constitution appears to furnish 
ample security, and perhaps the only one, against 
undue encroachments upon religious liberty, by 
the action of the legislative power of the State, 
amidst all the fluctuations of party; and to place 
at all times, and for ever, freedom of conscience 
beyond the reach of any dominant or prepondera- 
ting influence, which numbers may at any time 
give to a particular religious sect, or to any pre- 
vailing creed of the day. 

‘The ordinance in question seems to have been 





cise and enjoyment of religious profession and eligious faith and worship is guarantied to all its borrowed from a very early statute, enacted as 
worship, which was guarantied by the Constitu- citizens alike, without discrimination or preference, far back as the year 1712, when South Carolina 
tion of the State, without discrimination or pre- the observance of any particular day, in a religious) was a British Provinee, and when the good peo- 
ference to all mankind; and that keeping the/Sease, is a matter of mere ecclesiastical or reli-| ple of that day were required under penalty to at- 
Jewish Sabbath according to his religious faith, | g!0¥s discipline and authority, and in no way Per-'tend their Parish Church on Sunday, and to re- 
the civil power could not, consistently with this ‘ining to the civil power or legislative authority main there devoutly during Divine service, and 
great fundamental law of religious liberty, compel of the State. 


were forbid from all traveling by land or water, 
him to observe or keep the Christian Sunday also. | 


\ By what authority, consistently with the entire|except to and from church, or to pay a visit of 
On the part of the plaintiff it was contended that, freedom of religious faith and worship, guarantied charity. The second section of the ordinance is 
viewing the ordinance in question as a mere po- to all alike, of whatever religious sect or commu- a copy in so many words of the third section of 
lice fegulation, it was clearly within the powers nity, whether Jew or Gentile, can the civil power the act referred to, with one exception. See Pub. 
delegated to the City Council under the City ordain, that on the day kept by Christians, as a’ Laws, p. 19. ‘That section of the act, as will be 
charter, ** to secure peace and good order within holy day or day of worship, peculiar to them, the! perceived, only forbids the public exposure of 
the City,” and that in this point of view it was Jew shall be made to keep in the same way, or| goods for sale, whereas under the terms employ- 
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ed in the 2nd section of the ordinance, a private deem expedient. hus the act exempting the In this point of view it presents a religious 


sale of any arti¢le of merchandise would seem to slave from labor on Sunday (necessary occasions 
be included in the inhibition. It will not be con- of the family excepted) is an eminently wholesome 
tended but that the greater portion, if not the’ and humane provision and liable to ne constitu- 
whole of this antique statute is obsolete; and if tional or well-founded objection, So too the acts 
operative in any of its provisions down to the glo- forbidding the issuing or service of legal process 
rious Revolution which resulted in the indepen- on Sunday, are free of all exception, both on the 
dence of the State, and the establishment of civil|score of expediency and legality. The whole 
and religious liberty upon a basis of imperishable | process of the law is of mere legal creation, and 
and equal justice, the clause of the Constitution its machinery may be regulated, as to time and 
to which we have referred must be considered as! mode, by the law which creates it, without viola- 


having entirely superseded and repeaied it. ting any natural right. 


Shall the ordinance of the City of Charleston,| There is also an act of the Legislature, and an 
passed in 1801, so soon afier the adoption of the ordinance of the City Council, inflicting punish 
Constitution of the State in 1790, be permitted to tent upon those who disturb any religious assem- 
revive and keep alive in any of its features, the bly or congregation engaged in worship; and as 
inequality and injustice, the violation of religious the protection afforded, is not confined to Sunday 
liberty, inflicted by the act of 1712? But it is or the Lord’s day, and has no reference to any 
said that the ordinance may be regarded as a particular time, in eflect, they carry out the very 
mere police regulation, calculated to promote and provision of the Constitution, in giving equal se- 
preserve the peace and good order of the city, curity to all sects and forms of religious worship 
and that in this point of view, without regard to without discrimination or preference. 
any religious faith, and as having no connexion, In the examination of this question, T have not 
with religion, it is clearly within the competency thought it important or pertinent, to refer to the 
of the City Council, and is binding without dis-| various English statutes, requiring the observance 
tinction upon all citizens equally and alike. Al-jof Sunday, nor to the constructions put upon 
though with regard to this defendant, it seems to) them by the many decisions made by their Courts 
me impossible to consider the question presented upon them. Where, as in that country the Church 
in any other light, than as one affecting the free- and State are united, and not only a particular 
dom of religious faith and worship, and that the religious faith, but a particular form of worship 
defendant cannot be deprived of the freedom) prescribed by law, it is in vain to look for illus- 
which in this respect, the Constitution of the|trations of that freedom of religious faith and 
State intended to afford him: it does not follow) worship, which it was the glory of our ancestors 
that all the laws of the State or the ordinances of to obtain after a long and sanguinary struggle, 
Charleston, passed in virtue of the powers dele-|and the enjoyment of which it was evidently the 
gated to it, which regard in some respect the ob- design of the Constitution of South Carolina to 
servance of Sunday, must be necessarily consid-|secure and perpetuate. Nor do I think other 
ered as inoperative, or as affected by this consti-| countries, holding a different faith from that to 
tutional provision. For while it may be held that,, which I have referred, where to more or less 
consistently with this provision of the Constitu- extent, the same union or connexion between 
tion, no law of the State or of any subordinate Church and State exists, present models for our 
corporation, ean rightfully require the. conscien- | imitation, or for our instruction, unless it be to 
tious Israclite to keep the Christian Sunday, by avoid the errors of such a union. “ Render to 
abstaining on that day from an occupation honest, Caesar the things which are Cwsar’s, and to God 
and in itself innocent and wholesome to society, | the things which are God’s:’’ let the civil power 
or even that it does not pertain to the civil power| concern itself and predominate in its legitimate 
of the State, to compel the religious observance spbere; but let the worship of God be the hom- 
of any particular day, by abstaining from labor,|age which He requires, and regulated only by the 
or in any other way: there may be many regula-|authority He himself has established. 
tions and enactments by the civil power, founded It would seem as far as forms of government 
upon the observance in fact by a large majority or the fundamental laws of society can accom- 
of its citizens, of any particular day as a holy! plish this most desirable end, and raise an impen- 
day. etrable barrier between the civil power on one 

So too, there is no doubt, that within certain hand and religious freedom on the other, our own 
limits the City Council, for the better preserva- admirable Constitution furnishes all the security 
tion of order and peace, and the better security that 's possible. While this remains inviolate, we 
of the city, may prescribe certain regulations hav-| have every thing to hope, and on this subject no 
ing regard to Sunday, as an existing holy day in| thing to fear; but this great barrier broken down 
fact; but they cannot on the score of being mere or defaced, we may retam the name of freedom, 
‘police regulations transcend the fundamental and| but it will be but a vain shadow, a delusion and a 
constitutional law of the land. ‘Thus the ordi-| mockery, “stat nominis umbra.” 
nance of the city referred to in the argument, on I have not thought it necessary or proper to 
the subject of retailing liquor, on Sunday, falls! refer to any ecclesiastical or historical authorities, 
within the exercise of a legitimate power, that of by which the 


consecration of Sunday, or the 
granting licenses to retail liquor, which is entire-| Lord's day, to religious purposes, may be traced 
ly and exclusively delegated to the City Council. from the earliest umes to our own days. As far 
In regard to this matter, they have a right tolas the observance of it, and the manner of its ob 
grant or refuse a license to retail liquor, to pre-|servance has been prescribed by the civil power, 
scribe the terms upon which it may be exercised, in various countries, it is not lmportant to notice, 
and if they may refuse or grant a license to retail if, for the reasons already assigned, and under 
liquor fur a longer or shorter time, they may|the provision of our Constitution, it does not per 
clearly provide, that on Sundays or any other|tain to that power in this State. If admitted to 
particular days named, they shal! not retail or sell pertain to religion, and form a part of that free 
liquor. ‘There are many acts of the State having|dom of religious worship which is guarantied by 


question, in which as far as the civil power is 
concerned in this State, as we have seen, all men 
are free to adopt and act upon their own opinions. 
Amid the various and conflicting views which 
may be entertained upon this subject, it may be at 
least said, that the defendant holds himself bound 
to obey that solemn command, delivered by God 
to his ancestors, more than 3000 years ago, 
amidst the thunders of Sinai, “* Remember that 
thou keep holy the Sabbath day; six days shalt 
thou labor and shall do all thy works, but on the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God; 
thou shalt do no work on it, thou, nor thy son, 
nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy beast, nor the stranger that 
is within thy gates; for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and the sea and all thinus that 
are in them, and rested on the seventh day; there- 
fore the Lord blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it.” This holy day thus set apart by God 
himself, kept with a fidelity which has outlived 
the downfall of their once glorious ‘Temple, car- 
ried with their scattered people into every quar- 
ter of the globe, still claims the veneration, and 
is consecrated by the worship of the devout Is- 
raeliteyin our own happy land. Persecuted for 
so many centuries, the sport of tyranny and op- 
pression, in so many climes, shall he not here at 
least be at liberty to worship God in freedom, and 
find peace and security upon the soil and under 
the Constitution of South Carolina? 

Wm. Rice. 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

The Editor of the Boston Traveller has been 
furnished with a copy of the “* London Universe”’ 
of the 29h of Ist month last, in which is contain- 
ed the announcement of important changes medi- 
tated by the King of Prussia. Should they be 
carried into effect, the “religious freedom”’ of the 
The 
following paragraph from the ** Universe’’ briefly 


people of Prussia will be greatly enlarged. 


states the nature of the proposed changes: 


‘“« The King of Prussia will, in a few days, issue 
an edict or law, granting a very large measure of 
religious liberty to bis kingdom; a measure quite 
as large as could possibly be expected in the pre- 
sent condition of things in that kingdom, especial- 
ly under the maintenance, and even the existence 
of the Prussian national church. We understand 
that the measure is so compreliensive as.to meclude 
such movethents as those of Czerski, Ronge, and 
their adherents. In a word, whosoever are dis- 
satisfied with the Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
modes of worship, may have such as they prefer 
upon engaging to support it at their own charge, 
ind to maintain a due regard to the laws which 
enforce good order and propriety.” 


oor 


From Mantell’s Lectures. 
THE WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 388. 

Nervear Turory or tue Universr.— Mo- 
dern Astronomy instructs us that in the original 
condition of the solar system, the sun was the nu- 
cleus of a nebulosity or atmosphere, which re- 
volved on its axis, and extended far beyond the 
orbits of all the planets; the planets as yet having 
no existence. Its temperature gradually dimin- 


lished, am! becoming contracted by cooling, the 


relation to Sunday, which fall within the exercise |the Constitution to all the citizens of the State, it| rotation increased in rapidity, and zones of vapor 


of legitimate authority. 


All the acts in relation!is equally unnecessary to trace the history of thejor nebulosity were successfully thrown off, the 


to slaves, come within this principle. Slavery is\day, in the decrees of councils, or in the many | centrifugal force overpowering the central attrac- 
exclusively of statutory creation and regulation; |regulations established from time to time in the/tion; the condensation of these separated masses 


and the power of the master over the slave may | various parts of Christendom, by ecclesiastia! au-|constituting the planets and satellites. 


be modified or extended, as the Legislature may thority. 


But this 
‘view of the conversion of gaseous matter into 
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planetary bodies is not limited to our own system; | 
it extends to the formation of the countless myr- 
iads of suns and worlds which are distributed 
throughout the universe! ‘Phe sublime discover- 
ies of Sir Wm. Herschel have shown us that the 
realms of space abound in nebulous bodies in 
every varied condition, from that of a diffused| 
nebulosity to suns and worlds like our own. It 
must be admitted that this assertion appears as- 
tounding—and that it may fairly be asked if man, 
the ephemeron of the material world, can mea- 
sure the mighty epochs which mark the progres- 
sive development of suns and systems? The 
genius of Herschel has effected this wonderful 
achievement, and has explained the successive 
changes by which, through the agency of the 
eternal and unerring laws of the Almighty, suns 
and worlds are called into existence. By labo- 
rious and unremitting observations, that distin- 
guished astronomer, and his no less gifted son, 
have demonstrated the progress of nebular con- 
densation,—not indeed from the phenomena pre- 
sented by a single nebula, (for the process can 
only become sensible through the lapse of hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of years) but by obser- 
vations on the almost countless series related, 
contemporaneous objects in every varied state of 
progression, from that of a cloud of luminous va- 
por, to the most dense and mighty orbs that ap- 
pear in the firmament. As the naturalist in the 
midst of a forest would be unable by a glance to 
discover that the treeyaround him were in a state 
of progressive change; yet, by perceiving that 
there were plants in different states of growth, 
from the acorn just bursting from the soil to the 
lofty oak that stood the monarch of the woods, 
could readily, from the succession of changes 
thus at once presented to his view, ascertain the 


progression of vegetable life, although extending |". : ‘ 
iof the discoveries of modern astronomy, recently | 


over a period far beyond his own brief existence: 
in like manner, the astronomer looks into the 
wonders of the heavens, and by a survey of the 
sidereal world is able, by careful induction from 
the varied condition of the heavenly bodies around 
him, to discover the succession of changes, which, 
as regards a single nebula, even the duration of 
our solar system might possibly be insufficient to 
solve. Thus it is that Herschel has traced, from 
nebular masses of absolute vagueness to others 
which present form and structure, the effects of 
the mysterious law which governs the stupend- 
ous stellular changes that are constantly taking 
place. 


Some of these bodies appear as mere clouds of 
attenuated light—others as if curdling into sepa- 
rate masses—while many seem assuming a splie 
roidal figure. Others again present a dense cen- 
tral nucleus of light surrounded by a luminous 
halo; and a series may thus be traced, from clus- 
ters of round bodies with increased central illu 
mination, to separate nebula with single nuclei— 
to a central disk constituting a nebular star— 
and finally to an orb of light with a halo like our 
sun! 


In the comets, those nebular bodies which be- 
long to our own and other systems, we have evi- 
dence tifat even in the most diffused state of the 
luminous matter, the masses which it forms are 
subservient to the laws of orbicular motion: of 
which an interesting proof is afforded by Eucke’s 
comet, that mere wisp of vapor, which in a period 
but little exceeding three years revolves around 
the central! luminary of our own system. This 
beautiful theory of Herschel and La Place is fol- 
lowed out by an evident and easy process, through 
the formation of planets and satellites, and ex- 


plains the uniform direction of their revolutions.|surface revealed to us by geological investiga-| 
Yet not only is it believed that such are the laws|tions—may be referable to the operation of the! 


satisfactorily shown, upon mechanical principles, 
that such nebulae must of necessity produge plan- 
etary bodies. 


FormaTION oF THE SotaR Sysrem.—lIn our 
own system the formation of the planets and sat- 
ellites is thus explained. ‘The sun is a planetary 
body with a nebulous atmosphere. the central nu- 
cleus of a once extensive nebulosity. During the 
condensation of this nebula the planets were suc- 


cessively thrown off; the most distant, as Her- 


ischel, being the first or most ancient, followed by 
|Saturn, Jupiter, the four asteroids, Mars, the 


Earth, Venus, and Mercury; the satellites, as dis- 
tinct worlds, being the most recent of the whole. 
In explaining their formation, it is inferred that in 
any given state of the rotating solar mags, the out- 
er portion or ring might have its centrifugal ferce 
exactly balanced by gravity; but increased rota- 
tion would throw off that ring, which might some- 
times retain its figure, of which we have a beauti- 
ful example in Saturn. ‘This result, however, 
would not take place unless the annular band 


\were of uniform composition, which would rarely 


be the case; hence the ring would most generally 
divide into several portions: these might some- 
times be of nearly equal bulk, as in the asteroids; 
while in others they would coalesce into one mass. | 
lhe solar nebula, thus thrown off at various pe- 
riods, and constituting planets in a gaseous state, 
would each necessarily have a rotary motion, and 
revolve in varying orbits around the central nu-| 
cleus; and as refrigeration and consolidation pro- 
ceeded, each might throw off entire annuli, or| 
rings, or satellites, in hke manner as the planets 
themselves had been projected from the sun. But 
| must not pursue this most interesting subject 
farther; those who feel desirous of more ample 
information may consult a highly popular abstract 


| published, under the ttle of ** Views of the Archi- 
tecture of the Heavens.” 

| 
‘mind unaccustomed to philosophical inquiries, 
may find it difficult to comprehend the idea Umat 
this planet once existed in a gaseous state, this 
difficulty will vanish upon considering the nature 
of the changes that all the materials of which it is 
composed must constantly undergo. Water offers 
a familiar example of a substance existing on the 
surface of the globe, in the separate states of rock, 
fluid, and vapor; for water consolidated into ice is 
as much a rock as granite, or the adamant, and, 
as we shall hereafter have occasion to remark, 
has the power of preserving for ages the animals 
and vegetables that may be therein imbedded. — 
Yet, upon an increase of temperature, the gla- 
ciers of the Alps, and the icy pinnacles of the 
Arctic circles, disappear; and, by a degree of 
heat still higher, might be resolved into vapor; 
and by other agencies might be separated into 
two invisible gases,—oxyyen and hydrogen.— 
Metals may in like manner be converted into 
gases; and in the laboratory of the chemist, all 
kinds of matter easily pass through every grade 
of transmutation, from the most dense and com- 
pact to an eriform state. We cannot, therefore, 
refuse our assent to the conclusion, that the en- 
tire mass of our globe might be resolved into a 
permanently gaseous form, merely by the dissolu- 
tion of the existing combinations of matter. 


From the light thus shed by modern Astronomy 


upon many of the dark and «mysterious pages of 


the earth's physical history, we learn that the dy- 
namical changes which have taken place in our 
globe—all the wonderful transmutations of its 


riods of time so immense as to be beyond the 
power of human comprehension, is governed. 
The internal heat of our globe,—the evidence 


afforded by fossil organic remains of a more equal- 


ly diffused and higher temperature of the surface 
in the earlier state of the earth,—and the elevato- 
ry process that has taken place, and is still in ac- 
live operation,—all refer to such an origin, and 
such a constitution of our planet, as that contem- 
plated by the nebular theory. This el vatory 
process Is not peculiar to our own plan t; lor, as 
we have elsewhere remarked, Venus, Mercury, 
the Moon, and perhaps the Sun itself, exhibit 
evidence of a similar action. In a philosophical 
pot of view, the present physical epoch of the 
earth *“*is that of the fluidity of water, which is 
the nebulous bed or stratum last condensed, and 
which exerts mechanical! and chemical action upon 
the previously consolidated materials.”’ 


Merrorires.—Intimately connected with this 
division of our subject, is the remarkable phenom- 
enon of the fall of foreign bodies, called meteor- 
ites or meteoric stones, on our earth. 

Von Hoff, in an admirable essay on the origin 
of meteoric stones, observes, that although it is 
demonstrated mathematically, that wrolites and 
masses of native iron which fall from the air, may 
be derived from the moon, yet the weight of evi- 
dence is in favor of their being nebulous matter 
suddenly condensed, and which descends to this 
planet's surface when this mysterious process takes 
place within the sphere of the earth's attraction. 
These masses present a general correspondence 
in their structure and appearance, having (with 
the exception of native iron) a crystalline charac- 
ter internally, and a black slaggy crust exter- 
nally. 


Assuming then that our planet, when first call- 
ed into being by the fiat of the Creator, was a 


|gaseous mass * without form and void,’’ and.des- 
. \tined through countless ages to undergo mutations 
Gaseous State or THE Earta.—Though the 


which were designed ultimately to prepare it for 
the abode of the human race, we proceed to in- 
vestigate the causes and effects of those agencies 
by which its surface is still modified. 


Existine Geo.togicat Cuaners.—In this divi- 
sion of the subject, it will be my object to explatn 
in a clear and familiar manner some of those phy- 
sical changes which, unheeded or unappreciated, 
are taking piace around us; and which, operating 
on a large scale, and through a long period of 
time, are capable of producing effects that mate- 
rially modify the earth’s surface, and give rise to 
phenomena which, when viewed in the aggregate, 
fill the uninformed mind with astonishment, and 
cause it to call up imaginary convulsions and 
catastrophes to explain the result of some of the 
most simple operations of nature. As the mere 
lines that compose the alphabet constitute, when 
placed in combination, the mighty engine by which 
the master spirits of our race enlighten and bene- 
fit mankind—so natural causes, in themselves ap- 
parently inadequate to produce any important 
effects, become, by their combined and continued 
operation, an irresistible power, converting the 
dry land into the bed of the ocean, and the bed 
of the ocean into dry land; thus fulfilling that 
universal law of the Creator, which subjeets 
every particle of matter to alternate decay and 
| renovation. 


Before proceeding farther in this inquiry, I 
would notice an opinion, so generally prevalent, 
namely, that the phenomena which will come 
under our consideration, have been produced by 
that miraculous event, the deluge, recorded im 
Scripture. Now whatever may have been the 


which the Creator has established for the mainte- one, simple, universal law, by which the conden-! modifications of the earth’s surface, produced by 


nance and government of the universe, but it és!sation of mebular masses into worlds, through pe-!that catastrophe, they must on the present ocea- 
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sion be wholly excluded from our consideration;/earthy matter into the sea as the Ganges. Thea river terminates in an extensive estuary, the sea 

for, as we shall hereafter perceive, the changes to| waters of the Indus, as the celebrated traveller, throws over the layer of mud brought down by 

which geological inquiries relate, are of a totally; Captain’ Burns, informed me, are alike loaded |the river a covering of sand; and frequently these 

different character. |with earthy materials. alternate with the greatest regularity, the receding 
In the mighty rivers of America, the same ef-|of the tide allowing the fresh water to deposit its 

fects are observable: the immense quantities of! mud, and the advance of the sea discharging sand 

: ; trees brought down by the Mississippi, and im-|over the surface. 

eration the action of running water, of sureamss| bedded in its deposites, are almost incredible, and| 

and rivers. I need not dwell on those meteoro-|ihe basin of the sea around the embouchure of' 

logical causes by which the descent of moisture) 


; f rt hj st teeta {that river is becoming shallower every day, by the! 
1e « aq: - 7 7 . . 
on the surface of the earth is regulated; but shall) je agency of the operation now under our con-| AS long as mankind attempt to honor and im- 
content myself with observing, that rivers are the 


rving a sideration. In the sediments of these rivers, the|™Mortalize the greatest destroyer of their species, 
great natural outlets which convey the superflu-| animals, as well as the plants, of the respective|and pass by unnoticed -their greatest benefactor, 


aa moisture of the land tore oe ee of on | ountries are continually enveloped. It is there-|they will continue half civilized. 
the ocean. And so exactly is the balance of ex-| fore evident, that should these deltas become dry! 


penditure and supply maintained, that all the jang, the naturalist could, on examination of the! pene RECEIVED from Liverpool, per ship Sasmmmnee 


rivers On the face of the earth, though constantly | animal and vegetable remains imbedded in the|eJ fresh supply of Lenos, Book Musiins, and Book Muslin 
pouring their mighty floods into the ocean, do | quyiatile sediments, readily determine the charac- | Handkerchiefs, to which the attention of Friends are in- 
not affect its level in the slightest perceptible de-| ters of the fauna and flora of the countries through | Yited, at 

gree. Hence we may assume that the quantity| which the rivers had flowed. We may here ob- G. & H. TAGG’S, 
of moisture evaporated from the surface of the serve, that in tropical regions, where animal life S. E. cor. of 10th and Pine. 


sea, Is exactly equal to the sum of all the waler, |i, profusely developed, and but little under the! N.B. Constantly on hand an assortment of plain goods 
in all the rivers in the world. But although the .ontrol of man, the animal remains buried in del-|'° *" Friends. 2mo. 18.—3t. 


a of fresh water Cee ey "y rivers into the 14s are far more abundant than in those of Euro-| TOW OPENING ‘lain Steal tn Pl id Gir oh 

g 1 ‘ ; ; UNING eC e Pl ; 
asin of the sea is again displaced by evaporauion, | pean countries, which are thickly peopled, and in) N 2 ain — ne Plaid Ginghams. 
et there is an operation silently and constantly ; es a |4.% Also on hand an assortment of British Long Cloth 
yet ‘ c : C a y ; c . , a high state of civilization. The enterprising, but Muslins, of different qualities, at 
going on, which becomes an agent of universa ; 


unfortunate Lander informed me, just before he} 
. T oa tecnii ; ai . : zr f % 
change. ‘The a issuing from the a embarked on his last fatal expedition to Africa,! ome, 18-3 oe cae - 
- 90 } ~ » s407vl. ss. 0 anc x 
are more or less charged with earthy particles, ina¢ jn many parts of the Quorra, or Niger, the} Sateen 
worn from the rocks and strata over which they 


'\bed of that river, so far as the eye could reach, | JOHNS & "NE 
flow; their united streams in their progress to- F ’ ee ae vel I PAYNE, 
; e teemed with crocodiles and hippopotam), and that | North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


so great was their number, that he was ofien-| AVE JUST RECEIVED,» 

times obliged to drag his oat on shore, lest it| | Very small Plaid Ginghams, 

should be swamped by these animals. But it is} Do. neat style Calicoes, 

unnecessary for me to dwell longer on these ope-| Medium style Mousselines, 

rations, which are so admirably elucidated in the! Drab, Brown and Black Alpacas. 


i , i |A complete assortment of 
work of Mr. Lyell; it will suffice to have been | Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 


Errects or Streams AnD Rivers.—In pursu- 
ance of this object, | shall first take into consid- 


(To be continued.) 
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wards the rivers become more and more loaded 
with adventitious matter; and as the power of 
abrasion becomes greater, by the increase in the 
quantity and density of the mass of water, a large 
proportion of materials is mechanically or chemi- 
cally suspended in the fluid, and carried into the 


een If the ae be feeble. much shown, that by the simple operation of running! Very Shear Book Maslins, 
of the mud, and the larger pebbles, will be thrown) water, great destruction and mouification of the! Cap Crape, Crape Lisse, and Blond, 


' a é e a s nd 
down in the bed of the river; hence the formation | surface of the land are every where taking place; 2™° 20 tf.47. Barcelona Handkerchiefs, &c., &c., &e- 
of the alluvial piains in the valleys of the Arun.) and that at the same aa, 3. 6. ei vicki ahs. cues a es 


the Adur, the Ouse, and Cuckmere. But the) yiatije deposits are forming on an extensive scale, | PEACE AND WAR. 

greater portion will be transported to the mouths |, ,,4 enveloping animal and vegetable remains.—| E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 

of the rivers, and there form those accumulations | -~).. ; ; a. | A received Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 
sich Diadieathitaitiin aliain Inieaiiaahel tal Thus, in the deltas of the rivers of this country, |son, second edition, enlarged. 

of the Huviatite spous of the land which Constitute! we find the bones and antlers of the deer, horse, 


, In Muslin. In Paper. 
deltas and estuaries; the finest particles, however, another domesticated animals, with the trunks Per 100, $16,00 $10,00 


' ; 2 ' s > . i “ on 99° 
will be carried far into the sea, and, transported 444 branches of trees and plants, of our island, i dozen, 7 ‘— t1mo. 28 
* acits rave cop “0 : s 206 
by currents and agitated by the waves, will at\.n4 river and land shells, and bones of man, and| copy 7 } _Umo tf 
length be precipitated into the profound and tran- fagments of pottery, and other works of art; 


quil depths of the ocean. But the waters convey | wiile in those of the Ganges, and the Nile, the| ‘cael aa ee a eee, : 
not only the mud and water-worn materials of the remains of the animals and vegetables of India,| f anda tata aioe a 


), ; a - 4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
country over which they flow,—leaves, branches) 1144 of Egypt, are respectively entombed. 


f | | bl Iu chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
IF . « e “oO. ¢ ; » . m © . . . ’ 
of trees, and other vegetable matter; and the re There is one circumstance connected with friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 


mains of the animals that fall into the streams, | nese phenomena which it will be necessary here |of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
with shells, and other exuvize; human remains, ‘ manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 


to consider. You well know that the quantity of 1 : } ; ¢ 
; sneral taste, will be found quite equal to any othe } 
nd works of art, are also constantly transported |... eos ss 9s Ris ells re) ag (eens ’ q 1 ny other in the 
a s of art, are tly trans] . water in streams and rivers varies considerably at city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 


and imbedded in the mud, and silt, and sand of different periods of the year; that in the rainy| E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 

the delta; some of these remains being occasion- season the bed of the river is overflowing, and ‘manufacture ol PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 

ally drifted out to sea, and deposited in its bed. ‘the waters remarkably turbid; the depositions, |°xPerience in this branch of business will enable him to 
, give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


s : therefore, must be much greater at those periods | 
DetTras oF THE GANGES AND MiIssIssiIpPI.— 


os « 2s 2 BD W > streams) ’ ‘Rh ri c c J 
The changes here contemplated, as they are than in the summer months, when the streams] CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 


. , ! 
: ; -. are feeble, and the rivers shallow. We must : . ae 
going on in our own island, may appear iInsignih- ; shat’ tn’ that Wert of the Heeed oo Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
: > aiso remember, a ‘ : ) jers i : > . ne oy a . 
cant, and incapable of producing any material “~ e ; I I public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
° : . iflected by the tides, there is a constant flux and! No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
effect on the earth's surface; but if we trace the ’ aie hen at cal “Eh 
ole has aie eas Allin hilin elaine reflux of the waters, and from these causes the}to eep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
sults v , ‘ ge mperay depositions must, in a certain degree, be periodi- Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
on a larger scale, we shall at once perceive their 


. Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn 
' cal, Ac e spos strat ' sod rai ~ALER CLOTHIER’ 
importance, and that time only is wantjng to form © il. Accordingly we find them disposed in strata Oars, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &e. CALEB CLQTHIER, 
accumulations of strata equal in extent. and of 


or, layers, from the partial consolidation of the) N, B, Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 

precisely the same characters with many of those surface of one layer of mud, before the superin- charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tf.1 
sely gi aracters any se ¢ . ines 

ancient deposites. 


cumbent layer was precipitated upon ii* Where nore: ere ae 
° DAGUERREOTYPE. 
Mr. Lyell states, that from experiments made! * An American gentleman, who visited Egypt in 1834, rpytp Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
with great care, it has been ascertained that the remarks, in a letter to Professor Silliman, that wherever a | : 


r ! b from $1,50 to $5. ‘The most perfect Instrument that 
fresh break takes place in a bank of consolidated mud, ‘0 can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
the delta of the Nile, it is easy to trace the deposites of 


Ganges, and carried into the sea aunually, 18 cach successive year, by means of the lighter earth on the cinating Art furnished with it'ss A ten Pa 
equal to 6,368,077,440 tons; in other words, to a top of each, When a portion is taken into the hand, it se-| 5:0, 93_+£.9, ‘| R DOUGLASS 
mass of solid materials equal in weight to sixty of parates at those lines es = . closely ——e Lccnteeenpaanenetsttaiemtelttiiiippaastiendiiaaien ot 
P , . Pin ae “1, the edges of these, very delicate thin lines are perceptible, | TrITAT GO wT ES 
the great pyramids of Hgrpi.—the base of the showing a laminated structure, like those htarilje te the | PRINTING OFFICE. 
great pyramid being eleven acres, and the per- coal shales. Judging from these layers, the annual depos. i RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
pendicular height 500 feet. The Burrampootery jtes appear to vary considerably; but the average thickness '¢) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 
another river in India, conveys annually as much is little more than a quarter of an inch. I7 Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 








quantity of solid matter brought down by the 





